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INFORMATION SERVICE 


Price $2.50 Per Year—Single copies this issue 10 cents. 


American Education Week 


The thirty-third annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week has been set for November 8-14, 1953. It is 
sponsored by the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The general 
theme this year will be “Good Schools Are Your Respon- 
sibility.” Materials are available through local committees, 
or may be ordered from the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The purpose of the observance is to inform the 
public “of the accomplishments and needs of the public 
schools and to secure the cooperation and support of the 
public in meeting these needs.” 

In this issue of INFORMATION SERVICE a number of 
articles relating to education are published for the pur- 
pose of making available certain data and opinion in ad- 
vance of the observance. 


Those Without Education 


“In 1950 there were a total of about 2,500,000 illit- 
erates” in the United States, compared with more than 
6,300,000 in 1890, it is reported in the book, The Un- 
educated, by Eli Ginzberg and Douglas W. Bray (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1953. $4.50). The 
volume is the first to come from the research project, 
Conservation of Human Resources, of the School of 
Business, Columbia University. The project was estab- 
lished by Dwight D. Eisenhower when he was president 
of the University. The figures above are often interpreted 
both as a tremendous advance in eradicating illiteracy, 
considering growth of total population since 1890, and 
as an excessively large number “considering the import- 
ance which our society attaches to education.” The in- 
terpretations can be reconciled, say the authors, if one 
considers that education has been traditionally a state and 
local responsibility, and that state programs and resources 
vary greatly. 

New figures gathered from military experience in World 
War II indicate that more than 700,000 men were rejected 
for military service because of low mental level, more 
than 400,000 illiterates were taken into the armed services, 
and another 300,000 who enlisted or were drafted had had 
little education. “In short almost 1,500,000 younger men 
out of some 18,000,000 registrants presented a serious 
educational problem.” According to data from the federal 
Census of 1940, about “twelve per cent of the employed 
males in the United States had less than five years of 
schooling.” 
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It is becoming “increasingly rare for children to escape 
school entirely.” The rural areas of the Southeast are “the 
center of the major deficiencies.” About one in ten 
Negroes in 1950 was illiterate, compared with one in two 
in 1890. Throughout the nation, an estimated 125,000 
“illiterate children are moving past the compulsory at- 
tendance ages.” Strict enforcement of school attendance 
laws would be one of the best ways to eradicate illiteracy. 

Among the recommendations are these: That the armed 
services revise their mental tests so that they can accept 
a larger number of the uneducated who, with special train- 
ing, can become good soldiers ; and that the federal govern- 
ment make grants-in-aid to the “poorer states” “to enable 
them to improve their educational services.” 


Four Faculty Types—All Episcopalian 


“Four contrasted professors,” samples found by T. S. K. 
Scott-Craig of Dartmouth College on tours, are described 
by him in an article in The Christian Scholar, quarterly 
publication of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation, National Council of Churches, June, 1953. 

1. Correct but unfruitful, the most obviously Episco- 
palian of them all. He has had theological training, and 
distributes to students lengthy outlines, which alumni say 
years later that they sometimes consult. “No one has been 
moved by him to become an inquirer in the Episcopal 
Church” or to return to the fold if he has strayed. 


2. Unfruitful and incorrect, the Rotarian who will drive 
through ice storms to reach a Rotary luncheon. He is 
known as an inspirational speaker. His students, however, 
tend to become uninterested in worship and in the work 
of an Episcopal chaplain. His students are married by 
Episcopal clergymen, and late in life these students have 
high income and high blood-pressure. 

3. Incorrect and fruitful, an imaginative agnostic, who 
stirs the imaginations of his students as he describes 
Dante. Marlowe, and Milton. His students inquire in large 
numbers and ask what it would mean to say the credo of 
Christian souls. He never by any chance goes to church, 
but he stretches the hearts and minds of his students, and 
he is a witness. 


4. Correct and fruitful, a churchman, not overly aca- 
demic, who consorts with townspeople and is accessible 
to students. He freely and humbly advises students on 
religious matters and asks them to forget neither science 
nor religion. He says that “Christianity is both aca- 
demically respectable as a Living Way, and religiously 
definitive and decisive, the True and Living Way.” 
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Through him numbers find an abiding home in the Epis- 
copal Church. 


Stork Causes Crises 


“Much of 1953’s school crisis was brought by the 
stork,” reads an editorial note in Saturday Review of 
Literature, New York, September 12, 1953, introducing 
the “Accent on Education Issue” of that periodical. Every- 
where one hears about “a shortage of teachers and over- 
crowded classrooms.” “With good teachers hard to come 
by, many educators are trying to devise ways to attract 
more able young men and women to the teaching pro- 
fession. ... \rchitects are developing designs for school 
facilities at prices taxpayers can afford in an inflationary 

Controversies over schools have raged in a number of 
communities. “Fortunately, during the past two years 
citizens of many other communities, profiting from the 
experiences of the disturbed cities, set up organizations 
to discover their own local needs and to take steps to meet 
them hefore discord developed.” 

Local situations in Albany, N. Y., Greenville, Miss., 
and Norfolk, Va., are interpreted by writers in those cities. 


Textbook Advertising 


“Horrible examples,” quoted from the advertising 
folders and post cards that teachers receive from publish- 
ers of textbooks, are cited in an article “Tobacco Men 
Tackle the Texts,” by Edward A. C. Murphy, head of the 
mathematics department of the Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven, in the Jndependent School Bulletin, Milton, 
Mass., May, 1953. 

From an ad of a plane geometry text: “Here is a book 
that guarantees every student comprehension and provides 
a new standard in geometry teaching.” 

An algebra text: “Easy to teach and interesting to every 
type of student.” 

Another algebra: “Use this text for more work from 
your students, less work for your teachers.” 

Another geometry: “Here is a self-teaching text. The 
discussions and explanations are so exceptionally clear 
that the pupil can easily understand them . . . and the 
teacher’s load is lightened.” 

Mr. Murphy writes that this is “very poor propaganda.” 
As for the writers, either they believe what they write or 
else “choose their slogans with disdainful disregard of the 
truth. . . .” If they believe what they write, “they are 
convicted of abysmal ignorance of the teaching process. 
...” If the authors of the slogans quoted know they 
are ignoring the truth, then “we have the monstrous 
paradox of a series of lies and half-truths written to sell 
books which are supposed to help pupils distinguish be- 
tween truth and falsehood.” 


Harvard’s President on Religion 


Not for some years has a president of Harvard Uni- 
versity spoken at a convocation of the Divinity School of 
that University. This year the speaker at the convocation 
was the new president, Dr. Nathan M. Pusey, who has 
come to Harvard from Lawrence College. 

President Pusey, an Episcopalian, took direct issue with 
the views of his illustrious predecessor, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, who spoke at a convocation of the Divinity School 
in 1909. The faith then expressed “will no longer do,” 
says President Pusey. “.. . President Eliot may have been 


wrong, at least wrong for our time. .. .” The easy optim- 
ism of Eliot’s day is no longer acceptable. 

“It has now become frighteningly clear that if you 
try to ignore metaphysical considerations—I would say 
consideration of ultimate things—or cover them up in 
bursts of energy, they will rise up in perverted and dis- 
torted forms to mock one’s thus too-circumscribed 
efforts. ...” 

Latterly “personal religion, and understanding of and 
participation in the work of the Church . . . have tended to 
ebb away ... in almost idolatrous preoccupation with the 
secular order, the accumulation of knowledge, and with 
good works.” 

“The people are still not fed... .” We are “presented 
with an immense new and most difficult responsibility. . .. 
It is leadership in religious knowledge and, even more, in 
religious experience . . . of which we now have a most 
gaping need.” 

President Pusey approved a statement by a colleague, 
Professor George La Piana: “Faith is the consciousness 
that moral values and spiritual experiences have a sacred 
character.” The president added: “It is more of this con- 
sciousness that we most desperately need, and that . . . we 
must learn again to know by faith with thanksgiving.” 
(From Time, New York, October 5, 1953.) 


Are Public Schools Godless? 


The following paragraphs are from an article entitled: 
“It’s Not Fair To Call The Public Schools ‘Godless’” 
appearing in The Indiana Catholic and Record, Indian- 
apolis, June 26, 1953: 

“The administrators of our public schools are burdened 
with a most unenviable task. They cannot allow the teach- 
ing of religion in their schools, and yet they know that if 
our nation is to persevere they must foster and support 
religion. 

“We Catholics do not help them when in our just en- 
thusiasm for our own schools we sometimes carelessly 
refer to the public schools as irreligious or godless. Those 
schools are not irreligious so long as most of the men 
and women teaching in them are religious. They may not 
be as religious as we or the teachers themselves should 
like, but they are far from godless.” 


Review of Public Education 


“Our citizens taxed themselves approximately 500 mil- 
lion dollars more last year than the year before to provide 
for their schools,” said the late Lee M. Thurston, Com- 
missioner of Education of the United States, in a recent 
statement summing up many aspects of public education. 
They spent about $7,500,000,000 during the year to operate 
public elementary and secondary schools and to put up 
new buildings. Figures furnished by the National Educa- 
tion Association show that the average salary of the 
classroom teacher increased from about $3,240 to $3,400. 

“American communities last year built approximately 
50,000 new classrooms,’ Commissioner Thurston said. 
“The year before they built about 47,000. These were new 
records. This year we may expect another construction 
record of about 50,000 additional classrooms.” 

The Commissioner of Education said that individual 
citizens, and those who are members of such organizations 
as parent-teacher associations and lay citizen groups, 
should be credited with the expansion of American educa- 
tion. “Parent Teacher Associations throughout the coun- 
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try now have 7,953,000 members. This is double their 
membership in 1946. Also, today in 8,000 communities 
there are lay citizen committees working on educational 
problems with local school boards and administrators. 
In 1950 there were fewer than 1,000 lay citizen groups of 
this kind known to the National Citizens’ Commission for 
the Public Schools.” 

The Commissioner of Education revealed enrollment 
estimates and findings of studies made by the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, with the assistance of school and college ad- 
ministrators and teachers in every state: 

Schools and colleges during the 1953-54 academic year 
will enroll the largest number of pupils and students in 
history —36,949,700. This is about two million more 
than last year. 

Public and private elementary schools will enroll 
26,931,000 children, as compared with last year’s 25,- 
349,000. More than 3,000,000 will enter the first grade. 

Secondary schools, both public and private, will have 
7,302,000 students. Last year there were 7,028,000. 

College-university enrollments this year will be 
2,500,000. In 1952-53 they totalled 2,400,000. 

The Office of Education estimates that total enrollment 
in Roman Catholic parochial schools will be about 3,800,000 
students, an all-time high; some 3,075,300 persons in 
elementary and 736,200 in secondary schools. They will 
also face crowded classrooms, even though more than 
600 Roman Catholic school buildings have been con- 
structed in the past three years. 

This fall the United States will be short about 345,000 
public elementary and secondary school classrooms. Three 
classrooms out of every five will be overcrowded. One 
out of every five pupils will go to school this coming fall 
term in a schoolhouse which does not meet minimum fire 
safety conditions. 

School construction in the United States is not keeping 
pace with classroom needs. Increased enrollments, build- 
ing deterioration and obsolescence will create the need for 
an additional 425,000 classrooms and related facilities 
by 1960. About 36,000 are in some stage of construction 
at this time. 

The number of persons being prepared as teachers is 
inadequate to meet teacher needs in the United States. 
Some 45,700 qualified graduates for the elementary field 
came out of the colleges this year. Since there is a need 
for 118,000 public elementary school teachers, the net 
shortage of qualified elementary school teachers this Sep- 
tember was about 72,000. This shortage can be over- 
come only by further overcrowding, or by recruiting into 
the elementary schools teachers whose qualifications fall 
short of desirable standards. 


The Rural Teachers 


The teachers in the classrooms of public schools in the 
open country and villages, where four out of ten of the 
American children go to school, are neither “old timers” 
nor “green hands fresh from the training institutions,” 
according to the Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, after a nation-wide in- 
quiry into the professional status of the rural teachers. 
(Research Bulletin, Vol. XXI, No. 1, 50 cents.) 

The “typical” teacher in a rural elementary school is 
42 years of age. The rural high school teacher is eight 
years younger. This study includes alike the isolated 
one-room country school and the larger “consolidated” 
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institutions that are gradually taking the place of the 
“little red school house” in the United States. However, 
there are still about 60,000 one-teacher schools. 

The salary of the country school teacher has increased 
in the past fifteen years to an average of $2,484 in 1951-52, 
compared with $876 in 1936-37, the date of a previous 
study. One of the great problems rural school boards 
face is caused by the fact that teachers in nearby cities 
are paid more money than the rural teachers receive. In 
some of these cities the average salary of a teacher is as 
much as $2,000 more for a year’s work than that of 
her colleague in the adjoining rural territory. 

Along with somewhat better economic status have come 
better prepared teachers. Fifteen years ago only two- 
thirds of the teachers in one-teacher rural schools had 
at least two years of college training; ten per cent were 
college graduafes. Now, more than three-fourths have 
gone to college two years ; a quarter of them have finished 
a college course. Rural teachers not only have better 
academic standing than they did fifteen years ago; they 
are far from inexperienced in their art; a typical teacher 
has taught school thirteen years. 

The great majority of rural teachers included in the 
N.E.A. study were married, outnumbering the single 
teachers three to one. Even of the women in the elemen- 
tary schools only one-fourth were single. Fifteen years 
ago only one-fourth of all rural teachers employed in 
one-teacher schools were married. Now only one-fourth 
of the number are single. 

“The belief is prevalent throughout the United States 
that the personal lives of teachers are rigidly controlled 
by boards of education,” says the study. “Are most rural 
teachers required to remain in the community over week- 
ends, to refrain from dates, to abstain from smoking, and 
attending dances?” The data submitted in this study con- 
stitute a general “no” to all such questions. 

It is true, however, that community attitudes in many 
rural areas are fairly fixed, and the freedom of the 
teacher to discuss certain areas of knowledge is abridged. 
Pressure groups make their influence felt in rural as well 
as city areas. One in every three rural high school teach- 
ers did not feel free to discuss sex in class. Criticism of 
prominent business leaders was considered dangerous in 
one-third of the classrooms. In one-fifth of the communi- 
ties, criticism of prominent political leaders was thought 
unwise. 

“It was surprising,” says the study, “to note that 
teachers did not even feel free to discuss problems of 
teacher welfare in a large number of cases.” However, 
approximately only a tenth of the country high school 
teachers did not feel free to discuss communism or social- 
ism with their pupils. “The farther the subject was from 
the local scene, the freer teachers felt about discussing 
policies of government with students,” concludes the 
study. “An important segment felt restricted in discussing 
policies of local government with students, but only about 
one-third as many felt the same way about policies of 
state and national government.” 

For the reasons for restriction on freedom of teaching 
and learning, teachers referred to public opinion and 
pressure groups. Very few of them said that they were 
forbidden to discuss certain issues by local school author- 
ities. 

The equipment of many elementary rural schools was 
sub-standard. Half of them had no audio-visual equip- 
ment whatever. One out of five one-teacher schools had 
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no first aid equipment—not even bandages for the cuts 
and bruises that are common on the rural school ground. 

The smallest schools are the most disadvantaged, it was 
observed. “It can be seen that the smallest schools and the 
smallest school district almost invariably have the greatest 
number of sub-standard school conditions.” 


Five Safeguards of Academic Freedom 


“Freedom in education is essential to a free culture,” 
writes H. Gordon Hullfish in a new pamphlet, Keeping 
Our Schools Free (New York, Public Affairs Committee, 
1953. 25 cents). Few local school boards are reported 
to have “a policy which prohibits the discussion of con- 
troversial issues in the classroom.” But a recent study 
by the National Education Association revealed that 
“teachers are becoming more and more reluctant to deal 
with such issues.” It appears that “criticism of teachers 
and schools is mounting, as the anxieties of the moment 
multiply, and issues which were previously debatable are 
hecoming, so many teachers and administrators believe, 
too hot to handle,” writes Dr. Hullfish. 

Thus there is wide public discussion of questions 
such as: “Are the schools doing their proper work? ... 
Are the schools teaching the fundamentals? Do disloyal 
teachers capture the minds of young people and thus pro- 
mote subversive doctrines? When teachers insist upon 
the need to maintain academic freedom, are they merely 
asking for the privilege of doing what they want to do 
without interference or are they acting to protect a condi- 
tion of teaching and learning upon which our freedom 
depends ?” 

Dr. Hullfish, who is professor of education at the Ohio 
State University, makes, among others, certain recomenda- 
tions with respect to academic freedom. He recognizes 
the varied positions taken by organizations and individuals, 
and then writes the following “Basic Principles for the 
Protection of Teachers,” with special reference to educa- 
tional institutions : 

“1. No teacher or staff member should be suspected 
simply because he is subpoenaed by a committee. This 
will be a moment of concern for all involved but the in- 
dividual should know that the chief concern of his institu- 
tion, of his colleagues, will be to make certain that his 
case is not prejudged. 

“2. Each institution, within the limits of its faculty 
specialization, or in cooperation with its alumni and 
friends, should provide the individual with the oppor- 
tunity to gain a fair view of his legal status when he is 
before a committee. Most teachers lack the knowledge 
here which the specialist could readily supply. Here in- 
deed, is a service area which the American Civil Liberties 
Union, through its Academic Freedom Committee, is ex- 
ploring. Not all institutions have legal talent incorporated 
within faculties. 

“3. No teacher or staff member should be summarily 
dismissed, or suspended, because of what he says before 
a committee or because of his refusal to say anything. 
Right here is the critical point at issue at the moment. 
Policy is now being formed by the actions of boards and 
administrators, frequently unsupported by any fact they 
have themselves established. 

“4. In each institution, once a problem arises as a re- 
sult of one of its faculty or staff members being called 
hefore a legislative committee, a committee of the faculty 
should conduct an investigation, if an investigation ap- 
pears to be warranted. This committee should be expected 


to bring forward the decision on which the institution will 
take its stand. In the event that the president or the board, 
or these together, should find differently than the com- 
mittee, the problem should be reviewed, with all of the 
arguments made available to the faculty for study. This 
practice should be followed, in order to achieve procedures 
appropriate to the educational situation, even when it is 
clear that the president or the trustees have the final legal 
right for the decision. 

“There can be no substitute at this time for candor, 
either before the investigating committees or within educa- 
tional institutions, and this on the part of all. It is im- 
portant, on this score, that the Association of American 
Universities has affirmed its confidence in the competence 
of universities to conduct adequate investigations, if need 
arises, and to determine, where indicated, appropriate pen- 
alties. 


“It is not beyond belief that members of faculties 
and staffs would exhibit more readily the candor we now 
so desperately need were they assured that they would 
finally be heard and be judged by their colleagues and 
that dismissal would not occur automatically. 


“5. Each institution, where legally possible, should re- 
serve to itself the right to decide what manner of person 
it will employ, the conditions under which this will be 
done, and the conditions under which a severance of 
relationships will take place. It dare not delegate this re- 
sponsibility to committees that are external to its purposes, 
duly constituted though they may be. Some institutions 
may conclude that the identification of one of its members 
with the Communist Party, in the present or the past, is a 
reason for dismissal that is not debatable. Others may not. 
On this point educators entertain as many differing 
opinions as do citizens generally. The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors wants a test of a teacher as 
a teacher, not as member of an organization. The Na- 
tional Education Association has taken the position that 
it wants no members of the Communist Party in the 
classrooms of the country. 

“The cause of freedom would be well served, however, 
were all institutions to avoid the procedure of summary 
dismissal, on any ground, and to judge each individual as 
an individual and as a teacher. The way to check Com- 
munists in the educational community is to permit them 
to suffer the burden of democratic procedures, a burden 
the rest of us may carry gladly. It may turn out that a 
given individual should be dismissed. Our educational 
institutions ought to know how to deal with this problem. 
Under earlier conditions of calm and restraint, they were 
making important gains in devising ways in which to do 
so. These gains should not now be lost. We have slowly 
inched forward to a better working comprehension of the 
ways in which democratic people may arbitrate their dif- 
ferences. We should continue.” 


A Buyer's Guide 


The Consumer's Guide To Better Buying, by Sidney 
Margolius, is published by The New American Library, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., in a pocket 
book at 35 cents a copy (45 cents by mail from the pub- 
lishers). Mr. Margolius is one of the well-known writers 
about merchandise and services available to consumers. 
He writes most specifically about long lists of items and 
gives down-to-earth guidance on many shopping and 
budgetary problems. 
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